Each Of Us Has An 
Important Job To Do... 


With practically the whole world engaged in 
armed upheaval, those of us in Florda who are 
not actually involved as trainees in some 
branch of armed service will most profitably 
serve our government by doing our jobs in the 
most effective manner possible . . . whether 
that job lies in building ships, manufacturing 
commodities which are needed both in civilian 
and military circles — or in producing the food 
stuffs which this nation and the world will con- 
tinue to need in ever increasing quantities until 
an honorable and effective era of peace once 
more envelopes the world. 


Whatever our particular vocation may be, let 
us exert our best efforts to do that job better 
than we have ever done it before. 
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MADE For Florida Citrus 
PROVEN Through Florida Yields 
ADOPTED By Florida Growers 


There are good reasons why so many successful Florida grow- 
ers stick to Armour’s Big Crop season after season... For 
Armour’s is made right here in Florida to suit Florida citrus 
and field crops. Its rich major and minor plant food elements 
are scientifically blended, so trees and plants will get a balan- 
ced food ration in proportion to their needs. Then Big Crop 
is tested, first in the laboratory, afterward in action. And its 
results — its ability to help produce bigger, finer-quality 
yields—have been proven so consistently, that many growers 
consider the use of Armour’s is the wisest crop investment 
they can make. 








If you’ll drop us a card, an Armour 
representative will come and sug- 
gest an analysis to help improve 


YOUR yields too. 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER WORKS 


Florida 





Jacksonville 
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Thornton Successfully 
Develops Jewel Peach 


Robert P. Thornton, outstanding 
commercial chemist, whose work 
among Florida growers has been 
conducted through his three state 
offices in Tampa, Jacksonville and 
Miami over a period of years, has 
distinguished himself in late years 
through his work in developing an 
outstanding peach orchard in Pasco 
county. 

The Jewel peach upon which 
Thornton has been experimenting 
was first brought to light by Dr. God- 
bey of Waldo, back in 1892. The 
peach which is of the free stone va- 
riety has long been known for its 
superb flavor and the exceptional 
quantity of “meat,” which traits 
make it highly desirable from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 


Until Thornton’s experiments fin- 
ally overcame them, however, there 
were two handicaps which made the 
Jewel unsuitable for commercial pur- 
poses. This peach formerly set a 
crop only once in each four years 
and the product was so delicate that 
it was almost impossible to _ ship 
them even to local trade areas. 


Contrasted with these seemingly 
insurmountable handicaps the Jewel 
had one outstanding virtue. It was 
ready for market from the 28th of 
April to May 16th, at a time when 
no other commercial peach was avail- 
able to the consuming public. 


After several years of experimen- 
tation it has been demonstrated that 
the Jewel peach can be trained to 
set a crop annually and that it is 
one of the most outstanding of all 
peaches now from the standpoint of 
carrying quality. 

By virtue of these accomplish- 
ments the Jewel this present season 
has been in the highest demand and 
has brought prices which have indi- 
cated that it will be one of the out- 
standing fruit crops of this section, 
where raised under the proper condi- 
tions backed by the highly special- 
ized knowledge necessary to its cul- 
ture. 

Thornton, when interviewed by a 
representative of The Citrus Indus- 
try, was particularly emphatic in 
saying that the raising of the Jewel 
_ peach was a highly specialized busi- 
ness and one which no one should 
attempt without this knowledge. 


Including Thornton’s orchard there 
are fifty acres of Jewel peaches al- 


ready under bearing in Pasco county, 
where a co-operative group has join- 
ed in this original Jewel peach de- 
velopment and fifty acres more have 
been planted. 

It is stated that in Georgia it 
takes a peach tree about four years 
to come into bearing. This year 4 
and a half year old trees in the 
Pasco county development produced 


Three 


nine bushels of peaches to the tree 
and sold this season at from $6 to 
$10 per bushel. 

The output of the peach tract this 
year was in excess of 6,000 bushels. 
Thornton states that it will be 10,000 
bushels next year and should double 
itself again the year following. He 
predicts that in the Pasco area at 
least Florida should in the not dis- 
tant future have a peach industry 
comparable with that of the Fort 
Valley section of Georgia. 


A workable Pan-Americanism is a 
vital factor in defense of the United 
States, 


Double Value With... 


REDUCES DECAY 
RETARDS SHRINKAGE 


BRO G DEX 


The Brogdex Process not only 


provides a 


Better Wilt Control 


but it also makes possible a 


Better Polish 


one that has longer life 


+ % 


Some other wax processes may 
give you one and some the other, 


BROGDEX 


GIVES YOU BOTH 


B. C. SKINNER, Distributor 


THE BROGDEX SYSTEM 


Coloring Room Process 
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Color Added Process 
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Relation Of... Cover Crops 


THE CITRUS 


To Citrus Insects 


Much has been said about the 
beneficial effects upon the soil ferti- 
lity of a cover crop. Perhaps not as 
much about the effect of a good 
cover crop upon the insect pests of 
citrus. Our citrus growers are well 
acquainted with the great help that 
they receive from the entomogenous 
fungi, those fungi which live upon 
and destroy some of our most im- 
portant insect pests of citrus, espec- 
ially scale insects, whiteflies and rust 
mites. We all know that these fungi 
flourish best during the warm, moist, 
rainy season. It is evident, therefore, 
that anything that has a tendency 
to increase the humidity in a citrus 
grove will have a tendency to favor 
the development of these fungi. This 
effect has been particularly notice- 
able in the case of rust mites. In 
groves with a good cover crop rust 
mites are uniformly less troublesome 
than in groves otherwise similarly 
situated, and handled, but without 
a cover crop. Indeed, some groves 
in Florida in low hammock regions 
which are never plowed or cultivated 
and with good moisture conditions 
are seldom much troubled with rust 
mites. 

The cover crop aids the develop- 
ment of these fungi in at least two 
ways. Probably most important is that 
it prevents the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the surface of the soil. 
One needs only to go out into a 
clean cultivated field any sunshiny 
day at this season of the year to ap- 
preciate the glare of the light and 
heat from a bare soil. Indeed, the 
sand in such groves gets so hot as 
to be uncomfortable to the hand. 
The humidity of the air bears an 
adverse ratio to the temperature, that 
is, as you heat air it becomes drier 
since warm air has a greater capa- 
city for absorbing moisture than cold 
air, so a good cover crop by dimin- 
ishing the reflection of heat from 
the surface of the ground, particu- 
larly sandy soil on which so many 
of our citrus groves are planted, 
raises the relative humidity in .the 
groves and makes conditions more 
favorable for the entomogenous fun- 
gi to do their work. Furthermore, 
the cover crop gives off in the pro- 
cess of its growth a considerable 
amount of water. This also- helps to 
raise the humidity of the grove so 


that a good cover crop is an impor- 
tant means of controlling scale in- 
sects and whiteflies and especially 
rust mites. Mealybugs and aphids al- 
so are liable to be attacked by en- 
tomogenous fungi. 

Another way in which a good 
cover crop keeps down scale insects 
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J. R. WATSON, Entomologist 
Florida Experiment Station 
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is by diminishing the amount of dust 
flying in a grove on a windy day or 
behind a tractor. Recent researches 
have emphasized the effect a deposit 
of dust has on the increase of scale 
insects. With the powerful and speedy 
tractors now in use in our groves, 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Juice Color and Quality 


In Certain Varieties Of 
Florida Citrus Fruits 


Introduction 

Studies on the seasonal changes 
in juice constituents of oranges have 
been conducted at the Orlando La- 
boratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the past 
five years. The constituents studied 
include total soluble solids, total 
acids, hydrogen ion concentration 
(pH), and ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C). Two years ago these investiga- 
tions were extended to include caro- 
tenoid pigments, the substances 
mainly responsible for the yellow 
color in orange juice. 

These plant pigments are of in- 
terest for two reasons. First, it is 
customary to associate a deep yellow 
color in the flesh with advancing ma- 
turity, and the writers have frequent. 
ly been asked if pigment content is 
a satisfactory index of maturity or 
quality in oranges. 

Second, some of these yellow pig- 
ments are closely related to vita- 
min A. A deficiency of this vitamin 
lowers resistance to respiratory di- 
seases, and may cause nutritional 
night blindness, a disorder in which 
the victim may see distinctly during 
the day or in bright light, but sees 
poorly at night or in faint light. 
Vitamin A does not occur as such in 
plants. Instead, the yellow or caro- 
tenoid pigments produced by plants 
are converted into Vitamin A in the 
animal body. Hence the vitamin A 


content of the animal is dependent 
directly or indirectly, upon these 
plant pigments. Probably the most 
common carotenoid pigment is caro- 
tene, so called because it was first 
isolated from the common carrot. 
While there are fifty of these yellow 
pigments known, only five are con- 
verted into vitamin A, and oranges 
contain three of them. 
Results 

These investigations were con- 
ducted with twenty-five different lots 
of fruit, but time does not permit 
reporting on more than eight which 
are considered typical of the early 
and mid-season varieties. A more 
detailed report is being published 
elsewhere. 

Solids and Acids 

First let us trace the course of 
changes in solids and acids of four 
varieties of oranges over a period 
of six months. The varieties were 
Parson Brown, Hamlin, Jaffa, and 
Pineapple, all on sour orange root- 
stock. The Parson Brown was grown 
near Orlando, the Jaffa and Hamlin 
in North Central Florida, and the 
Pineapple orange on the East Coast. 

On October 9 the Parson Brown 
variety contained 9.62% solids and 
-749% acids, showing a_ solids-to- 
acid ratio of 12.83. (Table 1). In 
January the solids had increased to 
12.00, while the acids had dropped 
to .529, making a ratio of 20.68. 


—[—€=€=€=€==_*=*_===K_&K=K=_=_=IIlULL_L—L_——_—=_——_—[—————__[_====__—_ 
ERSTON V. MILLER, Physiologist 


and J. R. WINSTON, Senior 
Horticulturist 


Division of Fruit & Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, U. S. D. A., at Meeting of Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society, 1941 


(It may be of interest to relate that 
on several occasions we have had 
visitors from the North choose Par- 
son Browns in preference to Pine- 
apples from our plots in the month 
of January). By March the Parson 
Brown variety contained 12.62% 
solids, .416 acids, and showed a ra- 
tio of 30.35. 

During the period between Sep- 
tember 18 and March 18, the Hamlin 
variety showed comparatively small 
increase in solids, from 8.21% to 
9.92%, but the decrease in acids 
was very great, from 1.042 to .342, 
It is interesting to note that although 
this variety was of rather poor eat- 
ing quality when it contained but 
8.53% solids in October, it became 
good after being left on the tree 
until the total soluble solids in- 
creased to 9.10% in November and 
nearly 10% in January. 

The Pineapple oranges described 
here were grown on trees with am- 
ple space between them, and _ the 
fruit consequently received a maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight. This was 
reflected in the results for total 
soluble solids and vitamin C, these 
two constituents being unusually 
high. The solids during the period 
observed increased from 9.68 to 
14.06%, and the acids decreased 
from 1.642 to .802%, with a corres- 
ponding increase in the ratio and im- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Florida's New Citrus Laws 


REORGANIZATION OF FLORIDA CITRUS 
COMMISSION AMONG NEW PROVISIONS 


Acting in behalf of a more effi- 
cient and orderly marketing of its 
multimillion dollar crop of oranges, 
grapefruit, tangerines and limes, the 
Florida citrus industry has again ob- 
tained from the state legislature ad- 
ditional regulations to provide high- 
er standards for its fruit, plus a 
wide-sweeping act to reorganize the 
Florida citrus commission itself. 


When the 1941 session of the leg- 
islature had rung down the curtain 
Friday night, June 6, the Florida 
citrus industry as represented by the 
Florida Citrus Producers Trade as- 
sociation, the Florida Citrus Grow- 
ers, Inc., the United Growers and 
Shippers association, and the Florida 
Canners association, had obtained 
passage of seven out of ten bills 
which were placed before the law- 
making body when it went into ses- 
sion April 8. 

Florida’s citrus laws, as pertain- 
ing to state regulation during a 
freeze, have received much nation- 
wide publicity as a result of the fine 
work which was done during the 
January 1940 cold wave, after which 
an embargo was clamped down on 
Florida fruit. Further legislation 
along this line has been passed, pro- 
hibiting canning as well as shipping 
during a freeze embargo period, al- 
so providing for the disposition of 
condemned fruit. 

Color-adding, which allows the ap- 
plication of harmless food coloring 
to the exterior of the fruit only, 
providing the interior is of sufficient. 
ly good eating quality to pass rigid 
tests by state inspectors, has receiv- 
ed another fortifying step. The new 
act requires that, in addition to pre- 
sent standards, color-added oranges 
must have a minimum solids content 
of 8%%, and a .5% minimum of 
citric acid. Previous specifications 
called for 712% solids content, and 
did not require any minimum amount 
of citric acid. The law continues to 
require a minimum of 4% gallons of 
juice to the box. 

Under new legislation, fruit which 
is to be canned must undergo the 
same maturity test as that applied 
to fresh fruit, with the maturity in- 
spection season extended to Decem- 
ber 1, the Florida citrus commission 
having authority to lengthen or 
shorten the season 15 days. 

The new citrus commission law, 








which will have the most far-reach- 
ing effects of any passed by the 
legislature, sets the rate for appoint- 
ment and retirement as June 1, rath- 
er than September 1, as provided 
under the old law. This move, which 
was advanced by the citrus commis- 
sion itself, was made for the pur- 
pose of doing away with a “lame 
duck” situation. 

The new date is considered es- 
pecially advantageous for a smooth- 
er running administrative body, since 
contracts for advertising and publi- 
city, along with promotional plans, 
must be made during the summer 
months for the following citrus-pro- 
ducing season. The old law, provid- 
ing for a September 1 change-over, 
made it necessary for incoming com- 
missioners to follow through with 
programs that had been drafted by 
those whose terms expired before 
the season had gotten underway, and 
in which the new members had no 
voice. 


Also included under the commis- 
sion act are provisions that all state 
citrus inspectors must have licenses 
as federal inspectors, and that the 
commission be authorized to regu- 
late or prohibit the use of second- 
hand containers for commercial in- 
terstate shipments. 

Further studies on the health 
values of citrus fruits are in view, 
with special appropriations for this 
work now provided for by law. A 
provision is contained in the law for 
the appointment by the commission 
of a research committee, with spec- 
ial emphasis on by-products and new 
uses. This committee is to consist of 
four growers, three shippers, and 
three canners. 

The important work on transpor- 
tation problems is to be further ex- 
tended with an appropriation from 
the citrus commission advertising 
funds. Power to designate agencies 
to handle this work has been given 
to the commission. 

Minimum bond for citrus dealers 
has been doubled, and cash buyers’ 
permits have been abolished, further 
strengthening the bond and license 
law, one of the most powerful de- 
fenses of the state’s citrus growers 
against unscrupulous purchasers of 
fruit. Also there has been addition- 
al clarification of the grounds upon 
which the Florida citrus commission 


can refuse licenses to citrus deal- 
ers. 

Florida limes will offer the con- 
sumer a juicy, high-quality fruit for, 
in accordance with regulations now 
under consideration, the Persian 
variety, by far the most abundant in 
Florida, must have an average juice 
content of 40 percent by volume be- 
fore they may be shipped. A lime 
advertising law gives the citrus com- 
mission authority to promote the sale 
of limes through a national campaign 
similar to those now in effect for 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. 

This season’s moves by the indus- 
try recall the first steps taken in 
1935 to place the Florida citrus deal 
on a program of promotion and 
regulation. It was then that the leg- 
islature, at the request of the indus- 
try, set up the Florida citrus com- 
mission whose members, all practi- 
cal citrus men, are appointed by the 
Governor for two-year terms, and 
vested in this commission the power 
to administer Florida’s citrus laws, 
making them workable in detail. At 
that time, laws providing for the 
advertising and promotion of  or- 
anges, grapefruit and _ tangerines 
were placed in effect, the funds be- 
ing derived from a per-box assess- 
ment on all fruit going into inter- 
state shipment. 

The industry’s representation on 
the citrus board is statewide, the 
producing area being divided into 
seven districts. Each of six districts 
has one representative on.the board 
while Polk county, the seventh dis- 
trict and the largest producing cen- 
ter, has two members, and three are 
appointed from the state at large. 


FROSTED ORANGE APPETIZER 


Ingredients: 4 cups orange juice 
and % cup lime or sour orange juice. 

Mix the chilled juices and serve in 
frosted cocktail glasses. Frost edge 
of glasses by dipping rims in % cup 
orange juice and then in either gran- 
ulated or powdered sugar. A few 
shreds of grated orange peel mixed 
with the sugar adds an additionai 
fragrance to the appetizer. 


Most of the erosion affecting more 
than a billion acres of land in the 
United States has taken place with- 
in the past 100 years. 
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Denies Florida and Cal- 
ifornia Reach Accord 


The following Associated 
Press item appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune on March 12th: 


Florida and California are togeth- 
er on one thing: A California co- 
operative is marketing Florida avo- 
cados and limes along with its own. 
George B. Hodgkin, general manag- 
er of the Cooperative Calavo Grow- 
ers of California, explains this 
friendly spirit of growers in the two 
rival states as follows: ‘““‘We began 


selling avocados from Florida be- 
cause the production season there 
starts in July and is practically over 
in December, when our heaviest crop 
starts to mature. In order to main- 
tain an effective distributing force 
over the United States the year 
’round, we also market California 
limes which ripen in the fall and win- 
ter, and Florida limes in summer.” 


In the opinion of the directors of 
the Florida Lime and Avocado Grow- 
ers this article is very deceiving and 
the statement rather broad in its 
scope. 

The Florida Lime and Avocado 
Growers, a cooperative association, 
is strictly a Florida organization, 
serving the best interests of the Flor- 
ida growers and is in no way asso- 
ciated or affiliated or has any con- 
nection of any kind with any Cali- 
fornia lime or avocado organization. 

It is possible that one or two pack- 
ing houses may be subsidiaries, be 
fostered or possibly have sales con- 
tracts with a California organization 
but this association wishes to go on 
record as advising the growers in 
the Redland District that they have 
in no way any connection with any 
California interests. Growers of this 
organization have long since discov- 
ered the necessity of being organ- 
ized and banding together for the 
protection of Florida Agricultural in- 
terests. Past experience has proven 
conclusively to our growers that it 
has always been California’s policy 
— to look out for California and not 
Florida. It should be remembered 
that California allows no Florida cit, 
rus to be shipped to California but 
that California ships to Florida cit- 
rus as well as avocados. Should Cal- 
ifornia interests make inroads in the 
Florida lime and avocado industry 
it might eventually result disaster- 
ously to the Florida Growers. 

—Redlands District News. 
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Dr. Leonard Joins 
Orange Mfg. Co. 


R. W. Kelly, president of the Or- 
ange Manufacturing Co., Orlando, 
this week announces the addition of 
Dr. Mortimer D. Leonard to his com- 
pany staff. 

Dr. Leonard has an_ impressive 
background of technical training and 
experience, having received his B. 
S. degree at Connell University in 
1913 and his Ph. D. from the same 
university in 1921, specializing in en. 
tomology and plant pathology. 

He has served as extension ento- 
mologist for New York State Col- 


lege of Agriculture; as acting state 
entomologist for New York; as edi- 
tor of “List of Insects of New York 
State” published by the N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell; 
as entomologist in charge of Euro- 
pean Corn Borer Clean-up Campaign 
in New York; as chief of the divis- 
ion of entomology, department of 
agriculture of the government of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan. 

In the commercial field he has 
served as director field service divis- 
ion, Bowker Insecticide Co., New 
York; entomologist, Florida Agricul- 
tural Supply Co.; entomologist John 
Powell & Co., New York; entomolo- 
gist in charge Pacific Northwest in- 
vestigations, Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp.; entomologist - in - 
charge, pest control exhibit, DuPont 
Bldg., New York World’s Fair, 1939 
and 1940. 

Dr. Leonard was also a special in- 
vestigator for the New York Fruit 
Exchange during most of 1924 in 
Spain, in connection with the em- 
bargo placed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on grapes 
from Almeria on account of the 
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Citrus Products Pro- 
gress In New Circular 


Results of chemical research on 
citrus fruit products by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture are re- 
ported in a new circular, Citrus Fruit 
Products. The authors, E. M. Chace 
and H. W. von Loesecke of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering, tell about new products 
from these fruits and new methods 
and equipment for making products 
already known and used. Depart- 
ment methods of making pectin, cit- 
ric acid and orange and lemon oils 
are said to be worth $2,500,000 a 
year in added returns to citrus grow- 
ers in California alone. 

The publication covers work with 
preserved juices, vinegar, citris acid, 
canned fruit segments, frozen sal- 
ads, alcoholic beverages, essential 
oils, glucosides, pectin, candied peels, 
marmalades, jellies, and orange but- 
ter. 

To illustrate further the variety 
of products investigated or devel- 
oped, the section on preserving juic- 
es, for example, deals with orange, 
grapefruit, lemon and lime juices, 
blends, frozen juice, beverage bas- 
es, concentrated juice, and even pow- 
dered juice. 

Practical equipment and methods 
for making all the products are de- 
scribed and many are illustrated. A 
small vinegar generator made from 
a barrel is an example of homemade 
equipment. But much of the equip- 
ment described is factory-made. 

Although methods are described 
for utilizing citrus byproducts, there 
is still waste to be disposed of, and 
the publication discusses ways of 
making this disposal. A copy of the 
circular (No. 577) may be obtained 
from the Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mediterranean Fruit Fly. 

During the World War his activi- 
ties included: member of entomolo- 
gical staff New York State Food Sup- 
ply Commission; emergency exten- 
sion work, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; emergency extension specialist, 
U. S. Bureau of entomology. 

He is a member of the following 
scientific societies: Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science; American Association of 
Economic Entomologists; Entomolo- 
gical Society of America and Florida 
Entomological Society. 

He will conduct research work in 
the field in his present connection 
and offer his services and those of 
his company to Florida growers. 
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A GOOD SELECTION 





Governor Holland is to be congratulated up- 
on his choice of membership on the Florida 
Citrus Commission, and the Commission itself 
is to be congratulated upon the choice of a 
chairman and vice-chairman of that body. 

It would have been hard indeed for the 
Governor to have chosen a more representative 
body of citrus men or one better qualified to 
handle the important matters which come un- 
der the direction of the Commission. Likewise, 
it would have been hard for the Commission 
to have named more capable men for the posi- 
tions of chairman and vice-chairman. 

In announcing his appointment of the eleven 
man board, Governor Holland stated that he 
had endeavored to include representatives of 
every citrus group and at the same time to 
name a Commission which would be free from 
the controversies which have at times disrupted 
the industry. That he has been successful, we 
confidently believe. 

The members named by Governor Holland 
all of whose terms began with June 1 under 
the new arrangement, are: Thomas B. Swann, 
Winter Haven; John M. Knight, Vero Beach; 
E. H. Williams, Crescent City; Wilbur L. Til- 
den, Orlando; C. Walton Rex, Orlando; R. M. 
Clewis, Tampa; Jeff Flake, Wauchula, grow- 
ers. The shipper members are: A. 8. Herlong, 
Leesburg; G. R. Brock, Cocoa; Charles A. Stew- 
art, Lakeland; Fred W. Davis, Lake Wales. 

Every one of these men has had long and 
wide experience in the industry. Each is wide- 
ly known throughout citrus Florida. All are 
men of sound judgment and intimate acquain- 
tance with the needs of the industry. We be- 
lieve that they may be safely trusted to carry 
on the work of the Commission with ability, 
fairness and promptitude. 

At the organization of the new Commission 
held in Lakeland, Thomas B. Swann was named 
chairman, and A. 8. Herlong vice-chairman. 
With the exception of a few months last year, 
Mr. Swann has served on the Commission con 
tinuously since the first Commission was named. 
His election as chairman was unanimous. Mr. 
Herlong is recognized as one of the leading 
grower-shippers of the state. 

The Florida Citrus Commission during the 
coming season will have many important pro- 
blems to solve, much work to do for the wel- 
fare of the industry. We believe that the mem- 
bers will bring to this task a determination to 
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solve the problems in the interest of the grow- 
ers. We believe that they may be counted upon 
to work harmoniously toward this end. Their 
own interests as growers and grower-shippers 
will make them alert to the welfare of indivi- 
dual growers, large and small, and of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Again we congratulate Governor Holland up- 
on tne wisdom ot his appointments and the in- 
dustry upon having its affairs placed in such 
competent hands. 


HEAVY VOLUME MOVED 


With the citrus shipping season nearing its 
end, it is apparent that the volume of fresh 
truits moved from Florida far exceeded the 
volume of the previous season. 

The State Citrus Inspection Bureau at Win- 
ter Haven reports that shipments of fresh citrus 
fruits up to June 15 exceeded by more than 
6,000,000 boxes the volume shipped up to the 
same date a year ago, when the crop was sever- 
erly damaged and the volume cut short by the 
treeze of January, 1940. Total shipments of 
fresh citrus to June 15, aggregated 33,297,849 
boxes, or 83,244 cars of 400-box capacity. At 
the same period a year ago, a volume of 27,- 
264,784 boxes, or 68,164 cars had been moved. 
In addition to this greatly increased volume of 
fresh fruit shipments, there was also a very 
material increase in the volume of fruit used 
for canning purposes. The shipment of fresh 
citrus topped the previous season’s movemenr 
by more than 22 per cent. 

Movement of fruit during the past few week 
has declined rapidly as the close of the season 
approaches, and at this writing a comparative- 
ly small amount of fruit remains available for 
shipment. 


DROUTH AFFECTS GROWING CROP 


Early estimates of the 1941-1942 citrus crop 
need careful, if not radical, revision. A heavy 
early bloom and apparently excellent condition 
of the trees, led many estimators to predict 
an exceedingly heavy crop for next season. 
These estimates, however, were made before 
the long-extended drouth of late April, May and 
early June had played havic with many groves. 

As a result of this long-continued drouth, 
droppage of fruit in many groves has been ex- 
ceedingly heavy and will materially affect the 
final yield. Where irrigation was impossible, 
the loss from droppage was most severe, and 
estimates at this time place the total volume 
several million boxes below the early predic- 
tions. 

The long-delayed arrival of the “rainy’”’ sea- 
son has given new life to the trees and hearten- 
ed the spirits of the growers, but the rains 
came too late to offset damage by the earlier 
drouth. 


The experience of recent years has convinced 
most growers that irrigation must be added 1 
the usual practice of fertilization, spraying, 
cultivation and pruning if normal yields of 
citrus are to be assured. 
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Louisiana's Orange 
Blossom Trail 


Mississippi lower coast Country 
with Its Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, 
and Its Balmy Gulf Breezes, Pro- 
vides Ideal Conditions for Profitable 
Citrus Production. 





Our citrus crops, which consist 
mostly of oranges, grapefruit, and a 
limited quantity of lemons, are 
grown mostly in Florida, California, 
Arizona, Texas, and Louisiana. Each 
section has some advantages on ac- 
count of location, soil, and climatic 
conditions. However, citrus fruits 
produced in Louisiana are within 
easier reach and a shorter rail ship- 
ment to the Central parts of the 
United States than those from any 
of the other districts mentioned. 

Bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the counties or parishes of the low- 
er coast country of Louisiana, and 
especially Plaquemines Parish, enjoys 
a climate that is near perfect for 
year-round farming and citrus pro- 
duction. The warmth arising from 
Gulf waters throws over it a protec- 
tive blanket in winter. In summer, 
Plaquemines is cooled by gentle Gulf 
breezes, as are the adjoining parish- 
es. The soil has been deposited here 
by the Mississippi River which for 
centuries brought down with its cur- 
rent the richest alluvial silt — drain- 
ings from the fertile lands to the 
north and west — and over-flowed 
the delta country before Louisiana’s 
modern levee system was construct- 
ed. 

Louisiana oranges are unsurpassed 
in mineral value by any other or- 
anges in the world. They are thin- 
skinned, full and firm, with a juice 
and sugar content that gives them 
unequalled taste and flavor. 

There are three types of commer- 
cial oranges produced in Louisiana. 
The first is the ‘“Kid-Glove” type 
with loose skin of which the most 
hardy is the satsuma. This orange 
is found in small orchards through- 
out south Louisiana and in larger 
commercial orchards in St. Tam- 
many, St. Bernard and Plaquemines 
Parishes. These oranges begin ripen- 
ing in October and are generally 
packed in the “half strap” crates or 
in bushel or half-bushel tubs. The 
picking season extends into Decem- 
ber. 

Tangerines and mandarines are 
also of this “Kid Glove” type and 


are grown near the mouth of the 
Mississippi river in St. Bernard and 
Plaquemines Parishes and are pick- 
ed in December and January. The 
tangerine is tan in color and the man- 
darine, which is very susceptable to 
frost injury, is a lemon-yellow in 
color. These are packed similarly to 
the satsumas, and they are of nice 
flavor and beautiful appearance; and 
many are sold for the Christmas 
trade. 

The “Louisiana Sweet,” which is 
the main crop, and which is quite 
similar to the “Parson Brown” of 
Texas and Florida is a thin-skinned, 
juicy orange of excellent flavor. It is 
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packed in the standard citrus crate 
and the bushel tub basket. This or- 
ange ripens from October 15th and 
is usually picked between October 15 
and March 1. The Valencia, which 
is another tight skinned orange, does 
not begin ripening until February 
and is picked during the late spring 
months after the other oranges are 
gone. 

The navel orange, of which the 
Washington is the most desirable 
variety, is largely picked during Nov- 
ember and December and on account 
of its excellent flavor usually brings 
a premium. Many firms put up spec- 
ial packages for the Christmas trade. 
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NO GROWER 
WHO 
HAS EVER 
GIVEN 
OUR 
EXTRA VALUE 
VITAL 
ELEMENT 
FERTILIZERS 
“A 
FAIR TEST 
HAS 
EVER 
CEASED 
TO BE 
A 
CUSTOMER 


Which, we believe 
is the Strong- 
est Testimonial 
that could be of- 
fered any manu- 
facturer. 
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Fertilizer Company products, 


Contains 83 Per Cal - 
Sells at Prices No Hig 


There’s Extra Value Also In 
SUPERIOR DUSTING SULPHUR 
SUPERIOR WETTABLE SULPHUR 


SUPERIOR LIME SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 
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Are Making Good In A 


Commercial Season 


~#intation in order to positively prove the merits of our In- 
nto the public for the first time this season — and 
nsefm growers has exceeded our expectations, while the vol- 
ondiestion the confidence of Florida growers in all Superior 


Eleven 


s S O: 
r’s Spray Oil 
mmly Effective Scale Control 


ant® Mixes Readily and Offers Maximum Safety— 
tigfThan Many Oils of Much Lower Concentration 


Take Care Of Your Crops -- And 
Your Crops Will Take Care Of You 


rtilizer Company 


G. D. Sloan, Pres., 


P. O. Box 1021 
cept Broadway At 47th Street, Tampa, Florida 
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JUICE COLOR AND QUALITY 
IN CERTAIN VARIETIES OF 
FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS 
(Continued from page 5) 
provement in eating quality. 

The Jaffa orange showed an in- 
crease from 9.15% solids to 11.70, 
and a decrease in acids from 1,403 
to .533. Attention is called to the 
characteristics of this orange. The 
solids did not attain so high a per- 
centage in the Jaffa as in the Pine- 
apple, but the increase was very gra- 








Table 1. 
3 
P 
2 
°° 
0 
Variety 2 
3 
A 
Parson Sept. 5 
Brown Oct. 9 
orange on Nov. 6 
sour orange Dec. 4 
stock col- Jan. 8 
lected near | Feb. 5 
Orlando Mar. 4 
Hamlin Sept. 18 | 
orange on | Oct. 23 
sour orange | Nov. 20 
stock col- Dec. 18 
lected in north| Jan. 22 
central Florida| Feb. 19 
Mar. 18 
Pineapple | Sept. 25 
orange on Oct. 30 
sour orange Nov. 27 
stock col- Dec. 27 
lected Jan. 30 
from east Feb. 26 
coast Mar. 25 
Jaffa Sept. 18 
orange on Oct. 23 
sour orange | Nov. 20 
stock col- Dec. 18 
lected in Jan. 22 
north cen- Feb. 19 
tral Florida Mar. 18 
Dancy tanger- | Sept. 19 
ine on sour Oct. 23 
orange stock Nov. 20 
collected in Dec. 18 
north central Jan. 22 
Florida Feb. 19 
Temple or- Sept. 11 
ange on Oct. 16 
sour orange | Nov. 13 
stock col- Dec. 11 
lected near Jan. 15 
Orlando Feb. 12 
Mar. 11 
Owari Sat- | Sept. 11 
suma on | Oct. 16 
rough lem- | Nov. 13 
on stock | Dee. 11 
collected | Jan. 15 
near Orlando | 
King orange | Sept. 11 
on rough | Oct. 16 
lemon stock | Nov. 13 
collected | Dee. 11 
near | Jan. 15 
Orlando | Feb. 12 
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dual. Likewise, the decrease in acid 
was gradual. As a result of this, the 
solids-to-acid ratio in the lot re- 
mained in the range of 9 to 12 dur- 
ing the entire period from October 
to January. This explains why this 
variety, though primarily a mid-sea- 
son orange, is frequently marketed 
during part of both the early and 
the late seasons, and why it shows 
less change in its eating quality than 
some other varieties during the usual 
marketing season. 
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Total Carotenoids 

The carotenoid pigments in the 
juice showed a rather consistent in- 
crease in all varieties during the per- 
iod studied. The Parson Browns con- 
tained 1.32 p. p. m. in September; 
and 5.78 p. p. m. in February. The 
slight drop in March may be due to 
sampling error. Carotenoids in the 
juice of Pineapple oranges increased 
from 1.70 to 5.66 p. p. m. during 
the same period. The Hamlin and 
Jaffa lots, while not attaining quite 
































Relation of Carotenoid Pigments to Other Constituents of the Juice of 
Florida Oranges. 
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a3 aa 3.2 Bs = ge Flavor 
$3 5 OS O'S a og 
Bn He pS <tc aa | << |] <j eoy] hmmm 
% % ____ pH _ mg/ml ppm pH mg/ml ppm | -m. 
8.88 1.229 7.23 Wrist) ere 8.389 | .601 “1.32 Sour 
9.62 749 | 12.83 3.76 -469 2.06 | Pleasantly tart 
10.20 .687 | 14.84 3.87 -557 2.75 | Pleasantly tart 
10.98 -558 | 19.60 4.06 -550 3.22 | Pleasantly tart 
12.00 .529 | 20.68 4.20 .558 4.13 | Pleasantly tart 
12.95 | .489 | 26.50 4.12 | 475 5.78 | Pleasantly tart 
12.62 .416 | 30.35 4.24 .428 35 | 4.24 | .428 | 5.41 | Pleasantly tart 
8.21 1.042 7.88 | a0 | ire | tar |Secee 3.38 -485 0.98 | Slightly sour 
8.53 | .782 | 10.91 3.50 478 1.27 | Sweet 
9.10 | -714 | 12.74 3.60 464 2.99 | Sweet 
8.95 | .654 | 13.68 3.68 444 2.92 | Sweet to watery 
9.77 -611 | 15.99 3.80 473 2.81 | Sweet to watery 
9.57 -403 | 23.74 3.99 318 3.14 | Watery 
9.92 | .3842 | 29.00 4.12 .341 3.77 | Watery 
9.68 | 1.642 5.90 3.12 .656 1.70 | Slightly sour 
10.79 1.265 8.53 3.33 677 2.29 | Tart 
11.82 1.158 | 10.21 3.52 .672 3.43 Tart 
12.79 1.138 | 11.24 3.59 .672 4.63 | Pleasantly tart 
13.34 |; .988 | 18.50 3.61 .668 5.45 | Sweet 
12.80 | .884 | 14.47 3.73 494 5.05 | Sweet 
14.06 .802 | 17.53 3.91 .558 53 | 3.91 | .558 | 5.66 |Sweet Ss 
9.15 | 1.403 6.52 | 2.78 | .466| 1.24 |Sour — Sour 
9.92 1.078 9.21 3.30 .458 1.90 | Tart 
10.50 1.054 9.96 3.82 441 2.52 | Tart 
10.80 1.062 | 10.17 3.34 -422 2.49 | Tart 
11.47 .942 | 12.17 3.47 .444 2.42 | Pleasantly tart 
11.12 -656 | 16.95 3.74 .3826 2.74 | Pleasantly tart 
11.70 | .533 | 21.96 3.86 .316 21.96 | 3.86 | .316 | 3.11 |Sweet 
9.91 | 3.140 “3.15 | 2.56 | .294 | 2.78 | Very sour Very sour 
10.25 1.750 5.86 2.86 .300 7.386 | Tart 
11.30 1.260 8.96 3.17 3824 | 10.26 | Tart 
12.40 1.174 | 10.56 3.25 -340 9.91 | Pleasantly tart 
13.70 904 | 15.15 ‘ ‘ J P. tart to sweet 
15.22 | .877 | 40.387 ‘ a Sweet 
8.58 2.754 8.11 2. 91 .502 0.72 | Very sour 
9.29 1.991 4.66 2.98 482 2.23 | Very sour 
10.00 1.614 6.19 3.15 -5389 3.80 | Sour 
10.74 1.412 7.61 3.27 -515 5.53 | Sour 
11.97 1.291 9.25 3.40 -555 7.62 | Slightly tart 
12.54 1.008 | 12.44 3.54 -420 8.78 | Pleasantly tart 
13.34 .978 | 18.64 3.68 .465 13.64 | 3.68 | .465 | 7.60 |Sweet  —=s_— 
9.78 3.488 | 2.80 | 2.69 | .202 | 4.77 | Very sour Very sour 
9.99 1.936 5.13 2.91 -195 | 10.57 | Very sour 
10.38 1.154 8.99 3.29 .273 | 14.89 | Tart 
11.54 1.008 | 11.54 3.46 -267 | 17.90 | Sweet 
| 12.20 .886 | 13.76 3.64 .204.| 20.30 | Sweet 
8.18 2.955 | 2.76 | 2.72 | .230| 4.89 |Very sour Very sour 
8.39 2.074 4.04 2.76 .206 5.99 | Very sour 
8.67 1.602 5.41 3.01 -242 | 10.28 | Very sour 
9.55 1.424 6.70 3.35 -217 | 10.36 | Sour 
10.94 1.234 8.87 3.35 -197 | 22.40 | Slightly sour 
12.04 1.199 | 10.04 3.43 .199 | 24.52 | Tart 
13.73 1.214 | 11.31 3.52 g . Sweet 
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as high a pigment content as the 
the others, showed a tendency to in- 
crease in carotenoids during the 
sampling period. The Hamlins in- 
creased from 0.98 to 3.77 p. p. m., 
and the Jaffas from 1.24 to 3.11 p. 
p. m. 
Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) 

We have seen how the total solu- 
ble solids and total carotenoid pig- 
ments increased while the acids de- 
creased during the maturing season. 
So long as we are studying juice 
quality, perhaps, we should consider 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C). These 
data show considerable fluctuation 
during the season with a slight ten- 
dency to decrease toward the end. 
However, even though the samples 
collected at the end of the period 
were lower in vitamin C than the 
first samples, the difference is not 
serious from a nutritional point of 
view. 

Nature’s Compensation 

It might be asked if there is any 
advantage from a nutritional stand- 
point in holding fruit on the tree a 
little longer that is customary. Ob- 
viously the solids will increase as a 
result of holding, and the quality 
will be greatly improved, providing 
of course, that the fruit is picked 
before the acid content is too low. 
This might entail a slight loss in as- 
corbic acid, but it would be accom- 
panied by an increase in the quan- 
tity of carotenoid pigments, and 
since some of these pigments have 
been shown to be precursors, or 
forerunners, of vitamin A, it would 
appear that nature compensates for 
that decrease in vitamin C with in- 
creases in vitamin A potency. This 
provision of nature is also suggested 
by reference to the Mandarin type 
of oranges. These are much lower 
in ascorbic acid than the sweet or- 
anges (Citrus sinensis). However, 
they are much higher in carotenoid 
pigments. Table 2 shows the maxi- 
mum amount of ascorbic acid, and 
the maximum quantity of carotenoid 
pigments found in the juice of both 
types of the oranges in these studies. 
It will be seen that the sweet or- 
anges (Parson Brown, Hamlin, Jaf- 
fa, and Pineapple) showed a range 
in maximum ascorbic acid of .466 to 
.677 mg. per ml. and a range in 
maximum carotenoid pigment of 3.77 
to 5.77 p. p. m. The Mandarins 
(Temple, Satsuma, King, Tangerine) 
showed a range of maximum ascorbic 
acid of .242 to .555 mg. per ml. and 
a range in maximum carotenoids of 
8.78 to 24.52 p. p. m. The Mandarin, 
though much lower in ascorbic acid, 
contained between three and four 
times as much carotenoid pigments 
as did the sweet orange type. 
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Are Pigments An Index Of 
Quality? 

From the data presented it is evi- 
dent that the quantity of carotenoid 
pigments present in the juice of an 
orange is not necessarily an index 
of eating quality for all varieties. 
However, the Parson Brown and 
Pineapple oranges, which were of 
good eating quality, showed a higher 
pigment content and a higher per- 
centage of solids compared with the 
Hamlin which was much poorer in 
quality. The Jaffa, on the other hand, 
which was low in carotenoid pig- 
ments but fairly high in solids, was 
likewise of comparatively good eat- 


That’s what 
many growers 
say after years 
of experience 
with “VOLCK 


READY-MIX”  S— 
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ing quality. The question also arises 
as to whether ascorbic acid content 
can be correlated with carotenoid 
pigment content. The data present- 
ed show that this was true when 
Parson Brown and Pineapple were 
compared with Hamlin and Jaffa but 
was not true when any of the sweet 
orange types were compared with 
Mandarins. The last are low in as- 
corbic acid but extremely high in 
carotenoid pigments. While it is true 
that the total carotenoids increase 
with maturity, it would not be prac- 
ticable to employ cartonoid content 
as a generally applicable criterion of 
(Continued on page 16) 


DO NOT DELAY 


use VOLCK READY-MIX 


OIL SPRAY FOR SCALE 


The wide margin of safety experienced by 


“VOLCK READY-MIX” users, when this pro- 


duct is used at effective Scale control dosages, 


during typical summer conditions in Florida, 


has given growers literally barrels and barrels 


of satisfaction for years. 


Control Scale insects during the summer months 


and avoid the complications that may result 


from forced spraying of heavy Scale infesta- 


tions during the fall and winter months. 


Control Scale economically with “VOLCK.” 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
“The ORTHO Company” 


Orlando, Florida 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER Co. 


Reports of Lyons Field Men... 


POLK & HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

This section is getting some 
badly needed rain after suffering 
several weeks of drought that 
damaged both trees and fruit. 
Nearly all growers are hoping for 
a late bloom on their Velencias 
and tangerines as these two varie- 
ties are definitely very light for 
next year. Purple scale is bad in 
this section and getting worse and 
most growers are applying their 
oil spray. A great many growers 
are adding small amounts of ar- 
senate to their grapefruit in an 
effort to bring about early matur- 
ity. The summer application of 
fertilizer is mostly on now and 


the groves have been laid by for 
the summer. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

Growers in this section are 
thoroughly pleased over the 
amount of rainfall that they have 
had during the past few weeks. 
The entire territory was suffering 
from the drought, and while it is 
wonderful for citrus it was too late 
to do vegetable crops very much 
good. In spite of the lack of rain 
our vegetable growers in this sec- 
tion have done much better than 
was expected. There are a few 
crops of valencia oranges remain- 
ing in this section and their own- 
ers are anticipating fairly good 
prices. The tangerine crop for next 
season will be very short unless 
we get some late bloom. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 

The movement of fruit from 
this section is very light at this 
time. However there still remain 
quite a few crops of valencia or- 
anges on the trees and it appears 
that fruit will still be moving 
from this terrtory durng the early 
part of July. The recent rains 
have been a blessing to growers 
in these two counties, and while 
the drought resulted in consider- 
able droppage of fruit there was 
very little tree damage. It can 
now be definitely stated that we 
will have a short crop of fruit 


next season. However, I am glad 
to report that it now appears that 
we will have more grapefruit than 
we anticipated earlier in the sea- 
son. There is a pronounced feel- 
ing of optimism among growers 
and they are of course very hope- 
tul about prospects for the com- 
ing season. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 

The vegetable season in this 
territory has come to the most 
successtul ending that growers 
have experienced in a number of 
years. After suffering a number 
of hardships during the season, 
the spring plantings were success- 
ful more because of the continu- 
ous fair prices than because of 
high yield. Groves throughout the 
section suffered up until the mid- 
dle of June from the drought but 
with rains during the latter part 
of the month the groves have 
made a nice response and are now 
looking in tip top shape. The 
scale infestation in this section is 
becoming serious, and most grow- 
ers are busily engaged with their 
spray outfits making an applica- 
tion of oil. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 


The scale infestation over this 
entire part of the state has reach- 
ed very serious proportions and 
all growers are doing everything 
possible to get on their oil spray. 
However, the recent drought has 
delayed the application but now 
with ample rain the fight will start 
on this insect in earnest. There 
has been a serious droppage of 
fruit all over the territory, and 
unless we get some late bloom 
several varieties of fruit will be 
extremely short during the com- 
ing season. This is especially true 
in the case of early grapefruit, 
tangerines and valencias. Grow- 
ers have completed their summer 
application of fertilizer, and where 
the crop was large enough to jus- 
tify a good grade of fertilizer the 
growers have gone forward with 
our Super X Brands. There is a 
general feeling that conditions are 
going to be better this season, and 
all growers are making a deter- 


Horticultural Hints 


With the summer application of 
fertilizer applied and the groves 
laid by for the summer we now 
must turn our attention to the 
many other cares of the grove 
property. 

There is an extremely heavy 
infestation of scale insects in most 
all groves in the state and it is 
urgently important to get these 
pests under control. One of the 
safest, surest and most economi- 
cal materials to use in the control 
of these pests is Orangol. Used at 
the rate of one gallon of oil to 
sixty-five gallons of water you can 
be sure that your control will be 
definite. We invite you to contact 
the Lyons Field Man in your ter- 
ritory and he will be glad to ad- 
vise with you regarding the pro- 
per control of all scale insects. 

Rust mites should be kept under 
control with either sulphur solu- 
tion spray or with dusting sul- 
phur. This is one insect that works’ 
fast and it is important that you 
keep a constant check to see that 
you do not have an infestation. 

With labor easier to obtain dur- 
ing the summer months than dur- 
ing the fall season, we advise that 
you make every effort to do a 
thorough job of pruning this sum- 
mer. All dead wood should be re- 
moved from the trees along with 
water sprouts and _ superfulous 
growth. This thorough pruning 
job will aid in control of both dis- 
eases and insects, and in general 
will mean for a more vigorous 
tree. 

It is advisable to keep the tree 
row of young trees thoroughly 
cultivated, and in the case of very 
young trees we suggest that you 
mulch them with some type of 
organic matter. These young trees 
should also be fertilized at in- 
tervals of 60 to 90 days. 

Allow cover crop to grow as 
vigorously as possible during the 
summer with early mowing of the 
first crop in order that the seed 
crop will mature before you start 
fall cultivation. 


mined effort to get their groves 
in top condition for the produc- 
tion of quality fruit. 
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John Giddens, Caretaker for 1500 Acres of Groves, 
Gives Lyons Fertilizers Credit for the Outstand- 


ing Success of His Extensive Operations 


When John Giddens of Avon Park organized and started to op- 
erate his grove caretaking organization a number of years ago he 
made a contract with the LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY and 
has been using our fertilizer since that time. Mr. Giddens now 
has under his direct supervision 1500 acres of grove property, and 
is one of the largest caretakers in his part of the state. He is 
making an outstanding success out of his business, and states 
that he gives Lyons Fertilizers credit in a large way for keeping 
his groves in top condition, and consequently resulting in his ob- 
taining new business. Mr. Giddens’ equipment is of the newest 
and most modern design enabling him to establish the motto: 
“No job too large, no job too small.” 
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JUICE COLOR AND QUALITY 
IN CERTAIN VARIETIES OF 
FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS 





(Continued from page 13) 
maturity because the quantity of pig- 
ment varies with the variety and of- 
ten with the section where it is 
grown. 

Conclusion 
In conclusion, it is correct to say 
that the total carotenoid pigments 
in the juice of Florida oranges in- 
crease with maturity. Inasmuch as 
several of these pigments are con- 
verted to vitamin A in the animal, 
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it is also correct to say that the vita- 
man A potency of oranges increases 
with maturity. Nature compensates 
for the loss of ascorbic acid (vita- 
min C) as oranges mature by in- 
creasing vitamin A potency. A simi- 
lar compensation is seen in Man- 
darin oranges which are notably low 
in ascorbic acid but relatively high 
in carotenoid pigments. In view of 
this, it would seem desirable to en- 
courage a wider use of the highly 
pigmented oranges for human con- 
sumption and to utilize surpluses in 
cattle feed as a means of increasing 
its vitamin A potency. 
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and as a check on dust. 

Crotalaria striata is the most im- 
portant summer and fall food, and 
often winter food as well, of the 
Chinese ladybeetle, which has done 
such excellent work in controlling 
aphids in three counties of Florida. 

An important qualification for any 
cover crop is that it must not breed 
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Oil Sprays 





Table 2. Maximum Ascorbic Acid and Maxi- 
mum Carotenoid Pigments Observed in the 
Juice of Eight Lots of Florida Oranges. ° 
—_ . Total . F LA. N-P 
ci rotenoids 

Variety (mg. per ml.) (p. p. mt READY-MIX 
Pineapple 677 ro e 
Parson Brown .601 7 
Temple 555 8.78 COPOFILM 
Hamlin 485 3.77 e 
Jaffa : -466 3.11 
Tengerine 3450 15.22 WHITE BAND 
atsuma -273 20.30 
King "242 «©| 24.52 SULPHURS 





RELATION OF COVER 
CROPS TO CITRUS INSECTS 





(Continueud from page 4) 
this is probably becoming more seri- 
ous. 
Now in regard to which cover crop 
is best for this purpose, it is evident 
that the one which covers the ground 


most completely is most beneficial. 
One which grows tall and makes a 
dense shade such as the crotalarias 
would be especially beneficial in this 
connection. Of course, on soils where 
other cover crops make a_ better 
growth than the crotalarias, they 
would be more beneficial as encou- 
ragers of the entomogenous fungi, 


Distributed by: 


Jackson Grain 
—— COMPANY —— 
Tampa, Florida 


FIELD SERVICE and PRICES 
Are Yours for the Asking 











CORRECTION 


In the article “The Present Status of Scale Insects Infesting Citrus,’”’ by W. L. Thompson, printed in the June 
issue of The Citrus Industry, the headings “Sulfur Sprays” and “Oil Sprays” in Table One on Page 16 were re- 
versed. The table as it should have appeared is reproduced herewith: 


Table 1 
Influence of Scale Infestations and Spray Materials in Causing Dead Wood. 


Av. No. Living Scales per Leaf and 
Av. No. Ibs. of Dead Wood per Tree 




























s Pr Season Season Season 
ay Seams 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 
n 7; 3 mo 3 oF 
S Sulfur Sprays | Oil Sprays 3 3 8 3 3 8 3 $ S 
Ay a ae | an! ae n ae 
1 | Wettable Sulfur | Sept. 3, 1938 | | | 
(4 Applications) Nov. 14, 1940 | 40 | 95 | 6 | 87 | 266 | 18.1 
Lime-Sulfur | Sept. 3, 1938 | 2 4 | | 
(4 Applications) Nov. 14, 1940 12.4 9.1 2.5 5.8 16.7 6.4 
Lime-Sulfur plus | Each year in | 
Wettable Sulfur June 2.4 2 10.6 8 1.4 
(3 Applications) 1935 to 1940 atl 
4 | Lime-Sulfur Sept. 3, 1938 
| (4 Applications) Mar. 11, 1940 No re- | No re-| No re} 10.1 No re- 2.2 
Nov. 14, 1940 cord cord | cord cord 
Notes: Experiment was conducted from 1935 to spring of 1941. 


In Plots 1, 2, and 4 oil sprays were avplied only when medium to heavy scale in- 

festations developed. 

Plot 3 received an oil spray each year regardless of scale infestation. 

Nutritional Sprays: 1987 - Zinc-Lime - 3-1%-100 
1940 - Copper-Zinc-Manganese-Lime - 3-3-3-3-100. 
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insects which are liable to attack 
citrus. The only insects which are 
liable to breed on our common cover 
crops which are dangerous to citrus 
are the plant pugs, of which there 
are several species. Most common 
and injurious in the round orange 
belt is the southern green stink bug, 
often called “pumpkin bug,” where- 
as the most dangerous one in the 
satsuma belt is the leaf-footed plant 
bug, a brown insect with a yellow 
band across its wings. These are lia- 
ble to breed in large numbers on 
most of the legumes which are our 
most valuable cover crops in citrus 
groves. Most liable to breed them 
are cowpeas, followed in order by 
Crotalaria striata, beggarweed, and 
velvet beans. Crotalaria spectabilis 
when grown in a pure stand has never 
produced a bad infestation. The 
grasses, if not mixed with wild le- 
gumes, are not apt to breed these 
plant bugs. This does not mean that 
we should avoid these very desirable 
legumes as cover crops in our groves, 
but does mean that we should be on 
the lookout for these bugs and take 
precautions against them. The cro- 
talarias do not breed these bugs in 
large numbers until they begin to 
produce pods. Crotalaria striata pro- 
duces pods in the early summer and 
continues to produce them in increas. 
ing numbers until cut or killed by 
frost, thus giving the plant bugs a 
continual food supply. The pods of 
crotalaria spectabilis are just as at- 
tractive as those of striata but this 
plant does not ordinarily produce 
large numbers of pods until early 
fall — September. It then sets a very 
large crop which quickly ripens and 
the plant dies. In other words, the 
pods are present on the plant such 
a short time that plant bugs do not 
have time to breed up to large num- 
bers. We have never had any trou- 
ble with these bugs where we have 
had a pure stand of spectabilis. But 
spectabilis does not grow well in 
some of the drier soils of some of 
our citrus groves. In such soils cro- 
talaria striata can be grown but it 
should be watched. To be perfectly 
safe it should be mown when it be- 
gins to blossom. If not allowed to 
produce pods it will not breed plant 
bugs in large numbers. Of course, 
this would necessitate reseeding the 
grove each year. But often it will 
not be necessary to cut this striata. 
Plant bugs, like other insects, have 
their enemies which often hold them 
in control, so that a crop of crotala- 
ria striata, cowpeas, or beggarweed 
does not necessarily mean a heavy 
infestation of pumpkin bugs; but it 
should be watched. 

If by the middle of September 
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there is a considerable number of 
these bugs on the cover crop, it 
should be mown. In the case of a 
tangerine grove, this mowing should 
be not later than the first of Sep- 
tember, and in the case of satsumas 
the middle of August. These bugs 
will breed on the stems of cowpeas 
and beggarweeds as well as on the 
pods. 

It is very important that these 
cover crops should not be mixed in 
a grove. In other words, avoid hav- 
ing a continual food supply for these 
bugs throughout the summer. Avoid 
mixing cover crops which will breed 
them in the latter part of the sum- 
mer. Herein lies the danger of cro- 
talaria striata. Beggarweed and cow- 
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peas die down to a considerable ex- 
tent before the citrus is attractive 
to the stink bugs, but crotalaria stria- 
ta is liable to carry over the bugs 
up to the time the citrus is attrac- 
tive to them. As long as the pods 
are on the crotalaria, the bugs wiil 
not leave them for citrus. It is only 
when something happens to the pods; 
they get ripe or a drouth or hurri- 
cane strips them from the plants, or 
when the bugs themselves get so 
abundant as to take all the pods off 
is there a migration to the citrus. 


Four hundred acres of clover in 
Duval county will be harvested for 
seed this season, County Agent A. 
S. Lawton reports. 


CONCRETE ROADS 


help fruit and truck farmers and 
. bring new money 
to the state 


N 


A 


Y fruit grower or produce 
farmer will tell you that there’s 


nothing like modern concrete roads 
for bringing markets closer and 
cutting shipping costs. He gets there 
sooner with safety, delivers produce 
in better condition—and cuts truck 
operating costs in the bargain. 


Business follows the Concrete 
General business, manufacturing 
; and tourist trade are all attracted by 
oR clean, comfortable, weather-proof 
concrete roads. New money flows 
into the state and everyone profits. 


Best road ... and cheapest 
Concrete, skid-resistant and highly 
visible at night, has no equal for 
safety. Yet, for all its advantages, 
concrete costs less to build than other 
pavements of equal load-carrying 
capacity, besides saving large sums 
annually in upkeep. 

Ask your public officials for con- 
crete roads, 


Florida Citrus Growers need the 
economy and safety of concrete roads 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 87-36, Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


A 


to ind extend the 
improve and e = 


national organization 
of rete — ientific 
uses cone = se research 
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Practical Applications Of Plant 
Growth-Substances In Horticulture 


(Concluded from last issue) 


Concerning these less obvious ef- 
fects an interesting finding was re- 
ported by Stuart (10) while study- 
ing the physiology of the rooting re- 


dole acetic acid there followed a 
movement of large amounts of car- 
bohydrates and nitrogen to the treat- 
ed bases from other portions of the 
cuttings. Although practical applica- 
tions of this finding to horticulture 
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may help to explain many of the 
more evident responses involving lo- 
(Continued an page 19) 


CLASSIFIED 


(A dvertisemenis . 


may not at present be apparent yet 
this mobilization of food materials 
to the point of horomne application 


sponse to growth substances. He 
found that if the bases of kidney 
bean cuttings were treated with in- 


The rate for advertisements of this * 
nature is only five cents per: word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this ‘by’ the total‘num- 
ber of insertions desired and yay.will 
have the total cost, This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No’ 
advertisement accepted for less than*™ 
50 cents. Fee 


Table 1. Drop record of Pineapple Oranges 
sprayed with napthalene acetamide 
(Drop of sound fruit from date 


of spray application to harvest). 


Av. pet. of drop 
to Feb. 20 


Date of 
spraying 


1.22 
1.78* 
1.94 


0.96 
1.79 
1.64 


1.00 
1.34 
1.32 


10.0 
17.9 
21.2 


9.8 
18.6 
16.6 


-01 
001 
Check 


.005 
.001 
Check 


-01 
.001 
Check 


Z 
° 
= 
tn 
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LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES, , 
COMPANY .. , 
BARTOW,. FLORIDA .,, 
ALL STANDARD VARIETIES, CIT- 
RUS TREES—-SPECIAL PRICES . 
NOW IN: EFFECT 


REWARD of five dollars to man 
' showing me a SCUR ORANGE 
tree’ producing heavy crops RED 
fruits entirely free of scars and 
skin blemishes. Will pay addition- 
al for fruits and buds. Donald 
J. Nicholson, 1218 Greenwood, 
Orlando, Fla. ©" ~ 


SUPERIOR.CITRUS TREES of prin- 
cipal varieties. Also Persian limes 
and avocado trees and new varie- 
ties of tangelos. None injured by 
cold. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal.cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P. E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


LARGE AND SMALL orange groves 
for sale also acreage suited for 
citrus culture, dairying and gener- 
al farming. Charlton & Associ- 
ates, Valuation Engineers and Real 
_ Appraisers, Ft. Lauderdale, 

a. 


12.2 
12.0 
13.2 


J+\+ +] ++)+] |+/+]+ 


*Not statistically significant when compared 
with the check. 


Table 2. Effect of growth-substance on the 
solids and acid of Parson Brown or- 
anges, sprayed on June 14, 1940. 


Solids 


Acid 
90 &© Solids-acid 


00} Percent 


oo 0O 


-001 12.1 
Check 12.1 


Sel rS|rS|FS| Percent 
cocoolrouwl owl ow 
~TIh | COG®/| » & | CO b> 


PLANT SOAR’S SWEET ORANGE 
trees for profit, fruit sells in Sep- 
tember for $1.12% to $1.50 per 
box. No losses from drops or froz- 
en fruit, does not dry out on lemon. 
Pomona Nurseries, Dade City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Casurina Lephidophloia 
Florida’s best windbreak tree's 
$5.00 per 100 — $45.00 per 1000. 
S. F. Matthews, Homestead, Fla. 


MACHINERY: Complete for 4 or 5 
car capacity packinghouse, ineludes 
Coloring Room Egqiupment, Low 
Pressure Steam Boiler, Water 
Tank and Steel Tower. Sacrifice 
price for whole or part. Box 1987, 
Tampa. ; 


Table 3. Effect of growth-substance on the 
solids and acid of Valencia oranges 
sprayed on January 27, 1941. 


Percent 
Acid 
Solids-acid 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF PLANT GROWTH-SUB- 
STANCES IN HORTICULTURE 


(Continued from page 18) 
calized tissue stimulation. 

With the food mobilizing ability 
of the hormones in mind, one might 
logically try to increase the solids 
in the juice of citrus fruits by hor- 
mone applications. In a number of 
tests along this line during the past 
season Van Horn (11) followed the 
changes in the juice solids and acids 
of oranges from hormone-sprayed 
and non-sprayed control trees. In 
these tests a commercial hor- 
mone preparation, designed pri- 
marily for apple drop control, 
was used. The first sprays were ap- 
plied as early as June 14, and on 
successively later dates to additional 
blocks of trees. No significant differ- 
ences between sprayed and unspray- 
ed trees were found in the juice so- 
lids. The juice acids, however, were 
reduced in all instances in which the 
sprays were applied early in the 
season. Some typical results are 
shown in table 2. The data indicate, 
that, although the early applied spray, 
June 14, on Parson Brown, lowered 
the acids early in the season, with 
progressing maturity the acids of 
both sprayed and unsprayed fruit 
eventually reached approximately the 
same point. In table 3 it will be noted 
that sprays applied to Valencias late 
in the season, Jan. 22, had little or 
no effect on the acids. As with the 
Pineapple oranges sprayed for drop 
control, mentioned earlier in this pa- 
per, it would appear that the most 
pronounced effects of hormone treat- 
ments on citrus are to be obtained 
by applications early in the develop- 
ment period of the fruit. With re- 
spect to both drop control and effect 
on the solids-acid ratio much more 
work must be done, using various 
growth substances and various times 
and methods of application, before 
an adequate evaluation can be made 
of the practical possibilities of these 
compounds for citrus fruits. On the 
optimistic side is the fact that the 
plant hormones are compatible with 
the ordinary spray materials such as 
lime sulfur and, when used with oil, 
their effectiveness is materially in- 
creased. 

In the foregoing brief and neces- 
sarily fragmentary discussion of the 
practical role of the growth-sub- 
stances, the attempt has been made 
to point out the various observed 
plant responses and some of the ap- 
plications which have. developed 
therefrom as a basis from which, per- 
haps, more intelligent investigations 
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can be undertaken in applying these 
compounds in the solution of num- 
erous problems in Florida horticul- 
ture. In the past, with too little in- 
formation, on what might . logically 
be accomplished by hormone appli- 
cation, the horticulturist has had 
the tendency either to relegate these 
compounds to the realm of the mys- 
terious or to regard them as cure- 
alls for all ills regardless of the na- 
ture. Although many of the logical 
applications of the growth-substances 
will fail to accomplish results it is 
not too much to hope that from the 
many possibilities a number of worth- 
while aids for Florida horticulture 
will be developed. 
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HEAVY FRUIT BLOOM 


Pinellas County citrus bloom was 
very heavy this season and growers 
predict another big crop for the 
1941-42 season, according to County 
Agent John L. Logan. All varieties 
except Florida common and Duncan 
grapefruit bloomed heavily, and 
some groves of Florida common have 
set good crops. 


FOR SALE 


Packinghouse Machinery 
Bargain Prices! 


3 Parker Quick-Change Double 
Sizers, Washer, Dryer, Polisher, 
Soak Tanks, Miscellaneous Con- 
veyors, Belts, Etc., all sizes, 
Shaftings and Pulleys, Latest 
type “Hale” coloring - room 
equipment, 1500 Gal. Galv. Wa- 
ter Tank, Steel Tower and Deep 
Well Pump, Electrical equip- 
ment. Prices upon request. 


P. O. Box 1987, Tampa, Fla. 


LET YOUR EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


TATE-PHILLIPS COMPANY 


BARTOW - WINTER HAVEN - LAKELAND 


Offers to Growers and Farmers of Polk County the most Modern 
Farm and Grove Machinery available — Machinery which will re- 
duce operating costs and give unexcelled service. 


— We Handle — 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS, NASH AUTOMOBILES 
McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS 
GROVE AND FARM HARROWS, PLOWS, MOWERS, CULTI- 
VATORS, IRRIGATION PUMPS, PIPE, POWER UNITS AND A 
VAST VARIETY OF OTHER MACHINES AND SUPPLIES... 


LET US SERVE YOU, TOO! 





DEFENS 


READ THE LYONIZER ON PAGES 14 AND 15 __ 


Is The Nation’s 
Watchword Today! 


Resources of every description are being called daily into the Defense 
Program — Resources of Men, Materials, Factories and Food. 


Every Florida Grower can play an important and ever-increasingly 
valuable part in the program by producing the largest and finest crops 
of fruit and vegetables that he can possibly raise. 


To do so each grower must build strong, healthy plants and trees, 
which will resist ordinary ravages of pests and weather. Growers must 
feed their trees and plants in a manner that will add the utmost of 
flavor and goodness in the crops they produce. 


Lyons Fertilizers and Our Lyonize 
Your Crop Plan Will Be of Most 
Valuable Assistance To You... 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK 


J. A. Carper, Dade City 

Douglas Hardware Co., Dunedin 
Farmers Feed Store, Wauchula 

John Giddens, Avon Park 

J. M. Hemphill, Plant City 

Hillsboro Feed & Milling Co., Tampa 
Highlands Seed Co., Sebring 


Istokpoga Supply Co., Wild Island 
A. G. Macaulay, St. Petersburg 
Wm. E. McAdoo, Lake Wales 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Guignard Maxcy, Sebring 

J. T. Mathews, Plant City 

Norman A. McDuffie, Dania 

Noling & Church, Inc., Howey-in-the-Hills 
Orange Manufacturing Co., Orlando 

John W. Parker, Arcadia 

Cc. E. Rubush, Lake Hamilton 

Strickland Hardware Co., St. Cloud 
Herman Schrader, San Antonio 

J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland 

J. C. Smith & Son, Palmetto 

D. T. Thompson, Webster 

Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee 

G. E. Wetherington, Dover & Turkey Creek 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. H. Riekborn, Sales Manager 
Lakeland 


V. E. Bourland, Winter Garden 
Chas. S. Little, Route 5, Box 1031, 


Tampa 
E. A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, 


Tampa 
J. M. Sample, P. O. Box 113, 
Lake Hamilton 
Felton W. Scott, Bradenton 
Norman Tuckett, Mount Dora 
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